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ENGLAND'S COLONIAL SECRETARY. 

"BY THE ET. HON. LOED COLERIDGE, K.C. 



It is difficult to do justice to a political opponent — difficult, 
but not impossible. If I fail, it will be in spite of an honest 
desire to succeed. Success is not made more easy by the fact that 
those who now differ from Mr. Chamberlain once followed and 
believed in him, and are the subjects of those unrestrained at- 
tacks which have always characterized his controversial methods. 

His public life began in the Municipality of Birmingham. 
There exists no better training ground for the politician, if 
parochial matters are not allowed to weaken that grasp of great 
principles and that sympathy with great ideals which alone can 
make a man the creator and fashioner of a nation's policy. 

The government of a municipality may be ruled by party, or it 
may not. If not, the only reason for voting for one candidate 
rather than for the other is personal predilection. Personal 
predilection soon degenerates into personalities, and the work of 
the town is marred. Mr. Chamberlain believed and taught that 
if you were a good Liberal you were a better town-councillor 
than if you were a Conservative. The principles which he was 
prepared to stand by in political life, he desired to guide him 
and his supporters in the more confined area of municipal ac- 
tivity. He fought his way up on these lines, and became Mayor 
of Birmingham during three successive years, 1873-4-5. He sup- 
plied the town with municipal water and gas, remodelled the 
drainage system, cleared out slums, and amply justified the 
view he took of municipal action. 

But, even in these early struggles, the personal element ran 
side by side with the political. Stand by Mr. Chamberlain, and 
he would stand by you, through evil report and good report; no 
man was ever more stanch to his friends. But oppose him, and 
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the matter became personal at once. You were simply an oppo- 
nent to be crushed. 

At this time his principles were those of an advanced Eadical. 
Clearly enounced, staggering in their thoroughness, his views 
attracted and repelled with equal force. It was like the man 
that his first effort at Sheffield to get into Parliament was an at- 
tack on the seat of Mr. Eoebuck, nominally a member of his own 
party, but really an " Independent " politician who could not be 
depended upon ! It is asserted that the new candidate advocated 
among other things Home Eule for Ireland. It may be so, but 
the subject had not been thought out, and his sympathies for the 
Irish may have led him further than upon reflection he would 
have been prepared to go. He failed, and it was well for him, 
for in 1876 he was returned for Birmingham, for which place he 
has ever since sat. 

He brought with him into the House of Commons a complete 
mastery of the subjects which he discussed, and although wisely 
silent his first session he soon obtained the ear of the House. 

For Parliamentary debate he was singularly adapted. He made 
strict business attractive. The House of Commons pardons 
flights of rhetoric only in the rarest instances, and is grateful for 
well-furnished argument from a well-furnished mind, especially 
when the delivery is free, the voice musical, and the speaker 
speaks from apparent conviction. He rose rapidly into a promi- 
nent position. Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke were 
soon considered to be the two champions to whom the Liberal 
Party was to look when the veteran gladiators should receive 
their sword of lath. So far did he carry this desire, as a Eadical, 
to free the Liberal Party from the fetters he conceived had been 
placed about it by the more Whiggish of its leaders, that he al- 
luded on one occasion to the Marquis of Hartington, who, on the 
temporary retirement of Mr. Gladstone, had been elected to 
marshal its forces, as "the noble lord once the leader of the 
Liberal Party." As Mr. Gladstone was once the rising hope of 
the stern and unbending Tories, so Mr. Chamberlain was then 
the guiding spirit of the advanced Eadicals, who, in revolt against 
the old economists, were touched with the fire of a discriminating 
socialism. He carried his belief in municipal virtue so far as to 
advocate the Gothenburg system of licensing as a remedy for the 
evils of the drink traffic — certainly a disinterested effort, for he 
vol. clxxvi. — no. 559. 53 
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alienated both the sellers of drink and the teetotalers thereby. 
While Mr. Gladstone, emerging from retirement, was rousing the 
moral indignation of the country against the military aggressive- 
ness and the Turkophile sympathies of the Tory Party, Mr. 
Chamberlain was holding up to public scorn the gaudy Imperial- 
ism of Lord Beaconsfield. He fought against the folly of war in 
Afghanistan in search of "a scientific frontier." He similarly 
opposed the forward policy in South Africa of Sir Bartle Frere, 
"the prancing pro-consul" of Mr. Lowe. He defended the 
restoration of independence to the Transvaal even after our forces 
had been defeated, boldly preferring justice to revenge. 

By 1880, he had distanced all competitors among the younger 
men of the party. By the formation of representative Liberal 
Associations over all the country, he had reorganized Liberalism 
on a sound democratic basis, and he had made of Birmingham a 
Mecca to which the eyes of all the earnest and active politicians 
might look. It surprised nobody when Mr. Gladstone placed him 
at once in his Cabinet as President of the Board of Trade, and 
he was recognized as Mr. Gladstone's only possible successor. 

Mr. Chamberlain's policy was far more advanced than that of 
his leader. Caution is the prerogative of the old. Mr. Glad- 
stone was loved and trusted. But for the less immediate future 
Liberal hopes began to be fixed on the man courageous, re- 
sourceful, energetic, who showed himself capable of grappling 
with the problems of the future as they should arise. Disestab- 
lishment, universal undenominational education, manhood suf- 
frage, equal electoral districts, a graduated income tax, the more 
equal distribution of land, local option, " one man, one vote," the 
abolition of the House of Lords as a legislative body, Home Eule 
for Ireland so far as it was consistent with the unity of the Em- 
pire, all these changes were advocated with a boldness, even a 
recklessness, which proved to the more advanced Liberals that 
here was a man who was in downright earnest, and who had 
courage equal to his capacity. 

And yet there was a strain running through his speeches which 
made the more thoughtful pause. Mr. Gladstone's noble advo- 
cacy of great causes was never marred by personal attacks on his 
opponents. He regarded them as honest, but misguided, indi- 
viduals. Not so Mr. Chamberlain. His denunciation of what 
he conceived to be a political injustice was nearly always accoin- 
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panied by a stinging personal attack on those who defended it, 
which, while it roused laughter and cheers, undoubtedly added 
bitterness to the strife. 

Lord Salisbury, with his " patrician arrogance," was the 
spokesman of a class " who toil not, neither do they spin," whose 
fortune originated in grants made long ago "for such services 
as courtiers render kings." Mr. Goschen, the Whig, was "a 
gentle warbler of the grove," or the "skeleton at the Egyptian 
feast." Lord Hartington was " Eip van Winkle." 

It was plain that the Whig was no longer to be permitted to 
drag the wheels of the Eadical chariot when Mr. Chamberlain 
had mounted the box. Still, in spite of this tartness which left 
a slightly unpleasant taste in the mouth, in spite of a total ab- 
sence of magnanimity towards opponents, the man's sympathies 
were deepening, and his influence was spreading. His Bank- 
ruptcy Bill, his Patents Bill, were solid pieces of successful work. 
The combined ship-owners of either party wrecked his Merchant 
Shipping Bill; but the Bill bore testimony to his humanity, and 
the speech in which he introduced it was a masterpiece of careful, 
orderly exposition. 

But it was on the platform rather than in the House of Com- 
mons that he gradually evolved from 1880 to 1885 the complete 
Eadical programme, unauthorized though it was. Why were his 
speeches so eagerly read and listened to? There was no curious 
felicity about them, scarcely any imagination. The literary 
allusions were scanty and obvious. There was no pathos, no great 
elevation; he never smote the great oratorical strokes. But they 
maintained a singularly high level. If there were no purple 
patches, they were never for a moment dull; the argument was 
always clear and logical; the metaphor was never strained; you 
met occasionally with a caustic wit, and the political opponent 
was always adequately held up to public opprobrium, ridicule 
and contempt. 

All these qualities, however, do not account for their undoubted 
influence. There was more than this in them. There was an 

* 

increasing sympathy with the less fortunate of mankind, an 
increasing gravity when he dealt with the great problems of 
the reforms which he, no visionary, believed to be practicable. 

But all his hopes, genuine and sincere as I believe they were, 
were blighted by the absorption of the time of the Government 
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in dealing with the Irish crisis. Agreeing with Mr. Bright that 
" force is no remedy," disliking coercion ("I hate the name and 
I hate the thing," he said), he only sanctioned its temporary 
application to preserve order because and whilst remedial meas- 
ures were being pursued. He was the trusted emissary between 
the Irish Party and the Liberal Government; and, on the murder 
of Lord Frederick Cavendish, he narrowly escaped being appoint- 
ed Chief Secretary for Ireland. It was probably only owing to 
the fact that he had been the chief opponent of Mr. Forster's 
drastic and unsympathetic rule that Mr. Gladstone, to avoid the 
appearance of the personal triumph of Mr. Chamberlain over an 
old and tried colleague, appointed Mr. Trevelyan. 

By the end of the year 1885, Mr. Chamberlain was the second 
man in the Liberal Party, and the return of Mr. Gladstone to 
power with an immense majority was the signal for all men's 
eyes to be fixed on the Elisha on whom Mr. Gladstone's mantle 
was clearly, at no distant date, destined to be cast. 

Government, without paying heed to the Irish claim for Home 
Eule, was impossible. Apart from other considerations, the 
strength of Mr. Parnell's following forbade it. Mr. Chamber- 
lain had defined his position. Alive to the defects of British rule, 
he had described them in language which was quoted from every 
platform. He said: 

"Are you content, after nearly eighty years of failure, to renew once 
more the dreary experience of repressive legislation ? Is it not discreditable 
to us that, even now, it is only by unconstitutional means that we are able 
to secure peace and order in one portion of Her Majesty's dominions? I 
do not believe that the great majority of Englishmen have the slightest 
conception of the system under which this free nation attempts to rule 
the sister country. It is a system which is founded on the bayonets of 
soldiers, encamped permanently as in a hostile country. It is a system 
i as completely centralized and bureaucratic as that with which Russia 
governs Poland, or as that which prevailed in Venice under the Aus- 
trian rule. An Irishman at this moment cannot move a step, he can- 
not lift a finger in any parochial, municipal or educational work, with- 
out being confronted with, interfered with, controlled by an English 
official, appointed by a foreign Government, and without a shade or a 
shadow of representative authority. I say the time has come to reform 
altogether the absurd and irritating anachronism which is known as 
' Dublin Castle.' " 

He had parted company with Mr. Parnell, when the Irish 
leader had demanded a separate and independent Legislative Body 
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for Ireland which should have power, among other things, to 
impose a protectionist duty against Great Britain. He had, on 
the other hand, exhibited the most anxious desire to gratify Irish 
National aspirations, and had recommended a National Council 
to which local affairs should be intrusted, subject to certain Im- 
perial control, and had adopted the formula of the Liberal Party 
that to Ireland should be granted the widest measure of self- 
government consistent with the unity of the Empire. 

For a second time Mr. Chamberlain narrowly escaped being 
appointed Chief Secretary for Ireland. The choice lay between 
him and Mr. John Morley, and Mr. Gladstone turned to the man 
who had been always a consistent Home Euler, who could appreci- , 
ate the strength of sentiment in politics, and who was equally 
trusted by the Irish Nationalists. It is useless to speculate upon 
what would have been the effect on the Irish cause and the 
Liberal Party had Mr. Chamberlain been commissioned to draw 
up a scheme for the self-government of Ireland. He accepted 
office under Mr. Gladstone as President of the Local Government 
Board, and, with the full knowledge of Mr. Morley's opinions, 
sat in the Cabinet with him. It has been said that he was cha- 
grined in that his office was of comparatively secondary impor- 
tance. Mr. Gladstone undoubtedly did hot share the popular view 
of Mr. Chamberlain's position in the party. The controversial 
methods of Mr. Chamberlain were not those of Mr. Gladstone. 
The " unauthorized programme " had been put forward without 
the preconcerted sanction of the chief. But, while we may ac- 
quit Mr. Gladstone of any desire to humiliate his subordinate, 
we may, I think, in fairness to Mr. Chamberlain, acquit the latter 
of permitting any serious discontent as to the position allotted to 
him to mould his action. A great scheme of local self-govern- 
ment for England and Wales, which was part of the Liberal 
policy, was of the first importance; and no one was more quali- 
fied than Mr. Chamberlain by his experience and grasp of detail 
to cope with it. And to that work he at once addressed himself. 

And then the bolt fell. Mr. Gladstone propounded to his 
Cabinet a Home Bule Bill worked out in every minute detail. 
It has been said that Mr. Chamberlain took umbrage at not being 
more fully consulted, and that his subsequent action was due in 
some measure to personal pique. There is no evidence of this. 
At that time, if personal ambition had dominated him to the ex- 
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elusion of sincere conviction, Mr. Chamberlain had only, in fol- 
lowing, to put his foot down in every footstep of his leader to 
secure to himself beyond dispute the reversion to the office of 
Prime Minister. As it was, he immediately made it known that 
as the Bill stood he could not support it. He resigned office. It 
was an act of great courage, for he must have foreseen the proba- 
bility that the majority of those who had followed him, and his 
own creation, the National Liberal Federation, would remain 
faithful to the party, and would bow to the unexaihpled authority 
wielded by Mr. Gladstone, and would be swayed by personal de- 
votion to the dauntless chief. 

The speech in which Mr. Chamberlain set forth his objections 
to the Bill was marked by unusual emotion, and was in admirable 
taste. In the exclusion of the Irish Members from Westminster 
he saw a blow dealt at Imperial unity, which was to his mind 
fatal to the best interests of Great Britain and Ireland. If that 
objection was removed, the Imperial Parliament would in his 
view remain the Imperial Parliament, its supremacy would be 
an established fact, and he declared that then the scheme would 
differ little from the proposal for a single National Council, 
which he had advocated only the preceding year. Mr. Glad- 
stone refused to go further by way of concession than to treat the 
matter as more or less of an open question, and Mr. Chamberlain 
was finally lost to Liberalism. That the objection was sound 
was shown by the fact that in the Bill of 1893, when Mr. Glad- 
stone attempted the second time to deal with the question, eighty 
Irish members were to be retained in the Imperial Parliament. 

The Liberals who voted against the Home Eule Bill in 1880, 
some seventy in number, under the titular leadership of Lord 
Hartington, but under the real leadership of Mr. Chamberlain, 
had a chance which rarely occurs of showing a disinterested 
patriotism. If they had remained true to their Liberal principles, 
and if at the same time, while standing firm in their quarrel 
with the extreme form of Home Rule put forward by Mr. Glad- 
stone, they had been willing, as they averred that they were will- 
ing, to sanction a modified form of self-government for Ireland, 
they would have gone down in history, whether history agreed 
with them or not, as a band of honest, self-sacrificing and noble- 
minded politicians. But alas ! it was not to be. Many of them 
were weak-kneed Liberals, political mariners, welcoming Home 
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Rule as a friendly wind ready to waft them into the tranquil 
harbor of Conservatism. 

Mr. Chamberlain was not one of these. He hesitated to take 
the plunge. At the General Election in July, 1886, there was 
returned a majority of 118 against Mr. Gladstone's scheme of 
Home Rule; but on other questions the Liberal Unionists held 
the casting vote. There was a period of some uncertainty, and 
then Mr. Chamberlain crossed the Rubicon, and began the process 
which he has since continued of burning one by one the gods 
which he had adored. 

During the period of the Conservative Government, Mr. Cham- 
berlain remained without office. It would have been hardly decent 
for him to join those whom he had occupied his life in denoun- 
cing But he gave them his unswerving support. Coercion was 
made permanent for Ireland, which meant that it could not be 
removed without the assent of the Lords ; trial by jury was sus- 
pended ; wholesale evictions were carried into effect ; and many of 
the most tried and trusted Irish members were thrown into prison 
and treated as common felons. Mr. Chamberlain looked on ap- 
provingly. He taunted his former friends with the sympathy 
they showed towards the Irishmen, and said that at least the 
alliance he had made with the Conservatives was with English 
" gentlemen." 

The House of Lords — of which he had said that " their cup is 
nearly full," and " their career of high-handed wrong is coming 
to an end," "as a Dissenter I have an account to settle with 
them, and I promise you I will not forget the reckoning" — was 
now told that " they need not be alarmed." " One man, one vote," 
for which he had urgently pleaded, was now "a trumpery re- 
form " ; and he spoke gayly of the " awful messes " into which Mr. 
Gladstone's foreign policy had led the country when he, Mr. 
Chamberlain, was forsooth a member of the Cabinet ! He opposed 
every reform he had advocated, with two exceptions. Through 
his influence the Conservatives carried Free Education, and he 
absented himself whenever the Conservatives had to support the 
Established Church. The " Dissenter " blood could not be quite 
eradicated from his political veins. 

His attitude was characteristic of an angry and disappointed 
man; and though, no doubt, he honestly believed that the Con- 
servatives must be supported to prevent the resuscitation of the 
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dreaded Home Rule Bill, there was no need for the intense bitter- 
ness he showed, and his influence would have been more weighty 
if he had not been in such a hurry to cast off his old Radical 
clothes and to attack his old friends. As it was, his name was 
always greeted at Liberal meetings with such outcries as proved 
the power of the man, and the intense moral repugnance to the 
course he had pursued. The feeling of Liberals was that they had 
been, betrayed, and even now irrepressible shouts of " Judas !" are 
apt to arise when his name is mentioned at Liberal meetings. 

Nor did the short Liberal Parliament of 1892-4 find him less 
irreconcilable. The second Home Eule Bill, shorn of the objec- 
tionable features he had discovered in the first, he would have 
none of. He gave no generous support to the effort of the Gov- 
ernment under great difficulties to carry into effect the old 
Liberal programme he had so lately fought for; and, on the re- 
turn of the Conservatives to power with an enormous majority, 
he had truly earned, and he duly received, the important appoint- 
ment of Colonial Secretary. The fusion was complete. 

Then did we see the triumphal march, unchecked, of Con- 
servative principles. Mr. Chamberlain, an old Chairman of the 
Education League, saw without remonstrance Denominational 
Schools fostered in their rivalry with School Boards by special 
grants from public funds. 

Although a stinted measure of local self-government was grant- 
ed to Ireland, yet the local governing bodies were deprived of the 
power and authority wielded by similar bodies in Great Britain. 
The support of the Irish landlords was bought by relieving them 
of rates out of the public funds, and out of the same cornucopia 
grants in aid of rates were made to their British brethren, and 
to the beneficed clergy. By this time the political Dissenter in 
Mr. Chamberlain was dead ! 

He speedily signalized his rule at the Colonial Office by issuing 
a circular to the Colonies. This seemed to point in the direction 
of a suggestion for Free Trade within the Empire and Protection 
against the rest of the world; significant, indeed, of a weakening 
conviction on the part of the old colleague of Mr. Bright in the 
truth of the doctrine of Free Trade. 

The news of Dr. Jameson's Eaid across the border into the 
Transvaal gave him the opportunity of promptly disavowing and 
repudiating it. The strange reluctance of the Committee of 
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Investigation appointed by Parliament to call for the production 
of the best evidence in proof or disproof of the complicity of the 
Colonial Office in the Baid, has led many to believe that Mr. 
Chamberlain was a conspirator. It is only fair to him to say 
that he has repelled the accusation, that the evidence has failed 
to convict him, and that the probability is against his having 
been a participator in such an act of human folly. 

It must have been a matter of chagrin to him to find that the 
Colonial Prime Ministers who came over to England on the occa-. 
sion of the Jubilee of 1897 were Liberal in politics; that their 
eyes were fixed on the majestic old age of Mr. Gladstone ; and that 
their warmest welcome was at the National Liberal Club, where 
the Liberal Party was gathered together to greet them. 

As Colonial Minister he has given the impression of bustling 
activity, of an admirable departmental manager — in short, of a 
successful business man. On the other hand, his unguarded lan- 
guage and his infirmity of temper, which used to rouse adherents 
and inflame opponents, is sadly out of place in the mouth of a 
responsible Colonial Secretary; and to say of Eussia that "he 
who sups with the devil will need a long spoon," or to tell the 
French to " mend their manners," is to put grit into the bearings 
of the diplomatic machine, which need all the oil which experi- 
ence, wisdom, and courtesy can pour into them. 

His latest achievement has been the war with the two Kepub- 
lics in South Africa. I say " achievement," because the war has 
been the joint act of Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Kriiger. The re- 
vival by Mr. Chamberlain of the claim to suzerainty, in face of 
the Convention of 1884 and Lord Derby's statement at the time, 
was, in Mr. Kriiger's eyes, dishonorable and practically an act of 
war. The Colonial Secretary and Mr. Kriiger were inspired by 
mutual distrust, and the aggressive contempt of the one and the 
sullen obstinacy of the other made successful negotiation im- 
possible. 

The supreme act of folly committed by Mr. Kriiger in invading 
British territory gave Mr. Chamberlain the opportunity he de- 
sired. The war could now be waged under the plea of self- 
defence. He could now point to the invasion as justifying the 
suspicion that Mr. Kriiger and his Dutchmen had determined 
upon the suppression of the British by the Dutch throughout 
South Africa, a suspicion largely entertained, but as to which, 
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up to the present time, no serious evidence has been forthcoming. 

Mr. Chamberlain was tmable to discover why the Boers should 
repudiate the advantages which he considered they would un- 
doubtedly receive from annexation to the British Empire. 

The obstinate defiance of the enemy brought his less pleasing 
characteristics into prominence. The war was popular. So are 
most wars, whether posterity condemns them or not. The Colo- 
nies came forward to assist, and Mr. Chamberlain launched him- 
self upon the full tide of Jingoism. The press, the Conservatives, 
wavering Liberals and Nonconformists supported him; the City 
of London met him with acclaim. He was the man of the hour, 
the representative of the whole British Empire. 

And how did he use his power ? 

There was a minority, composed of citizens who loved their 
country no less than he, but who pleaded for something short of 
unconditional surrender, who deplored the wholesale proclama- 
tions, the hangings, and the shootings under martial law, as being 
in many cases mischievous, in some unconstitutional ; who depre- 
cated the laying waste of the whole invaded country, the conse- 
quent imprisonment of the women and children in concentration 
camps where death and disease were busy with their victims, and 
who sought to investigate before believing the accusations of 
treachery and murder so widely and confidently brought against 
the foe. So heated was the public spirit that opposition to "the 
policy of the Government was quelled by open violence. Mr. 
Chamberlain inflamed this spirit. He denounced all political op- 
ponents as Pro-Boers, as traitors. These taunts, as ungenerous 
as they were successful, have caused wounds, the scars of which 
time is powerless to heal. A huge Conservative majority at a 
General Election held during the war, was the result. 

The war over, Mr. Chamberlain's triumph seemed complete. 
But peace does not always cure dissensions. The British party at 
the Cape, only following the lead of their great advocate and 
champion, thought that total and permanent suppression of the 
Dutch party was the legitimate reward of victory. It is easy to 
let loose the dogs of war, it is difficult to recall them. An in- 
trigue was set on foot for the suspension of the Constitution, of 
which Lord Milner, the King's supreme representative in South 
Africa was the leading spirit. Sir Gordon Sprigg, a Constitu- 
tional Loyalist, forced by the exigencies of the political situation 
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to rely for support on his opponents, fought the battle of Con- 
stitutional Liberty. Sir Gordon Sprigg came to London. Fortu- 
nately for South Africa, Sir W. Laurier and Sir E. Barton were 
in London also, and powerfully aided the cause of Constitutional 
Freedom. The decision of Mr. Chamberlain was invoked. A 
weaker man might have temporized with, or yielded to, the forces 
of the conspiracy. Mr. Chamberlain stood firm and the Consti- 
tution was preserved. 

He formed another wise resolve. He determined to visit South 
Africa in person, and to see and hear all things for himself. In 
South Africa he strove to assuage the raging animosities of party 
and of race. His welcome was enthusiastic in the British, re- 
spectful if not cordial in the Dutch, portions of the Colony, To 
attain his object he had to unsay many of the harsh and rankling 
words which he had used towards the Dutch. He did all that he 
could, with his immediate past behind him, to pacify and to unite. 

He made one most striking error. There were a set of Boers 
who, not content with surrendering while others were in the field, 
accepted British pay to fight against their compatriots. In the 
eyes of the fighting Boers they were traitors to their country, their 
race, their kinsfolk. Their names will be handed down by their 
countrymen with execration. He might have passed them by. 
On the contrary, he praised them, he almost fondled them. It was 
a grave error of policy, and it did much to undo the handsome 
tributes he paid to the fighting Dutch, and to neutralize the ap- 
peals he made to all to bury the animosities of the past and unite 
in common action for the future. 

In the financiers of the Transvaal he met his match. Cosmo- 
politan, powerful and united, they whittled down their contribu- 
tion from the expected one hundred millions to thirty, nor is it 
easy to see how in the future the payment of this thirty millions 
can be enforced. And, as a counterstroke, they obtained a loan 
of a similar amount of British money to the Transvaal. From 
their point of view, a sound and far-seeing policy underlay this 
bargain. Without the gold-mines in full work, there was little 
probability of the interest being paid upon the loan. To work 
the gold-mines to the fullest extent, black labor was thought to 
be indispensable. The interest of Great Britain was thus bound 
up with the employment of black labor. 

It is a sombre outlook. The black man will not work for the pay 
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which the mine-owner is disposed to pay. And pressure was at 
once and is being put upon the British Government to make the 
black man work. 

Here comes in one of the less admirable aspects of the British 
character — its tendency to hypocrisy and cant. We denounce 
slavery in all the moods and tenses, but — Mr. Chamberlain has 
suddenly discovered that the black man is idle and a polygamist. 
In encouraging polygamy (and this, note, is not the only portion 
of the Empire in which it is permitted), we are encouraging a 
form of slavery, for the black man often lives on the labor of his 
wives. Our anti-slavery convictions, therefore, are to lead us to 
the conclusion that the black man should be taxed, and, specially 
in respect to his redundant wives, at such a rate that labor in the 
mines is necessary to enable him to pay the tax. 

It is difficult to be patient when the " dignity of labor " is in- 
voked to account for a policy which may lead, by slow but sure 
steps, to the maintenance of the credit of the newly annexed Re- 
publics on the basis of the enslavement of black men; none the 
less enslavement because wages fixed by the employer are paid, 
and the work is for a definite time. To this policy Mr. Chamber- 
lain is committed. It is a far cry from the principles set forth by 
him in his Eadical days. 

Mr. Chamberlain's mission, however, has not been fruitless. 
The granting of a general amnesty to political prisoners, except 
for crimes punishable under the ordinary law, if tardy, was, at 
any rate, wise and statesmanlike. 

In theory the war was waged by us in the words of the prayer 
of the late Archbishop of Canterbury, ordered to be read in all 
the churches, "for the deliverance of the oppressed, and the 
maintenance of justice and equity between man and man." So 
far as the natives are concerned, Mr. Chamberlain has just re- 
canted his accusations against the Boers of brutality towards 
them. In fact, the Government of the Transvaal, under a special 
law just promulgated, is pure tyranny. Premises may be search- 
ed; letters may be opened; public meetings may be prohibited; 
persons may be arrested without warrant, or prohibited, with cer- 
tain exceptions, from entering or sojourning in the Colony with- 
out a permit ; persons without a permit, or " dangerous persons," 
may be ordered to leave the Colony on pain of imprisonment, etc. 
— all which provisions are to prevent " sedition." 
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You may, it appears, point out errors in the Government or 
Constitution, or show that the Lieutenant-Governor has been 
misled or mistaken, or urge a lawful alteration of the law ; but if 
you go beyond that and do or say anything to cause discontent 
or disaffection, or promote feelings of ill-will and hostility be- 
tween different classes, you may be sent to prison for five years. 
Needless to say that the magistrates are, practically, merely the 
Executive purporting to dispense justice. It may be hoped that 
this policy is only temporary ; but it bears the imprint of the de- 
termined and overbearing characters of Mr. Chamberlain and 
Lord Milner. It is a pregnant commentary on the prayers offered 
up in the churches of the land, and it is a lame and halting ser- 
mon to accompany the text of Mr. Chamberlain's conciliatory 
speeches. 

The gusty winds of Imperialism are calming down. The war 
fever is over, and people are now counting and feeling the cost. 
The Colonies do not seem willing to bear any proportional burden 
of Imperial Defence, nor to enter into any league for Free-Trade 
within the Empire and Protection against the world, a scheme 
much advocated by Mr. Chamberlain. For this decision the Free- 
Traders at home are grateful to the Colonies, though the reasons 
of the Colonies for their decision, namely that they do not wish 
to abandon protective duties against the Mother Country, may not 
be that which inspires our gratitude. 

It is difficult to forecast the aim of the future energies of Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

His industry, his tenacity, his power of lucid exposition, his 
ready and merciless if unconvincing power of debate will always 
make him the most discussed man upon the political stage. The 
British like the fighting animal. But admiration of his powers 
and not affection for the man is the source of his popularity; and 
he has never cast the deep spell which draws men to those who 
can make great sacrifices to high ideals, and to whom success 
seems to be as nothing compared with that faithfulness without 
which human effort loses half its charm. 

COLERIDGE. 



